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constructed a cabinet; and, moreover, none was constructed without
Marthe being consulted by her past or present lovers, without her par-
ticipating in the intrigues, arranging meetings in the friendly atmo-
sphere of her house between opponents who could not have met else-
where, or giving her advice concerning the distribution of the port-
folios and arranging to place her proteges.

By obtaining her favours Simon not only felt as if he were entering
the Pantheon, but he was also sure, unless he committed some un-
pardonable error, of becoming an under-Secretary of State in the very
near future.

While pretending to warm himself, Simon was amusing himself by
comparing the various writings on the chimney-piece, the convoluted
or modest signatures, the bungled flourishes; he was also delighted to
see that, among the various faces, there were several which resembled
his own, as if the same type of man, spectacled, bald, large and pugna-
cious of chin, recurred as a sort of constant in Marthe's life. Perhaps it
was because that type of man frequently achieved power.

He glanced at the live, coloured image of himself in the looking-
glass above the photographs.

Marthe Bonnefoy respected Simon's silence, knowing that when poli-
ticians are not talking they are thinking of themselves, and finding
among their reflections reasons for pride which are valuable to their
careers.

And this one, who seemed to her so young, who was still in process
of formation, she looked on with great tenderness.

"It's a curious fact,'* Simon said suddenly, "that the Republic seems
to be governed in general by ugly men,"

Marthe's expression seemed to say: "I have always been beautiful
enough for two."

Then aloud she said: "You know Talleyrand's saying: 'A good-
looking man is only a fortnight ahead.' "

Simon was delighted; in telling him the saying Marthe had made
him a splendid present.

And indeed she did not care for handsome men. She liked men of
talent, and particularly those who ruled, who were capable of ruling,
or whom she made rulers.

Some secret psychological quirk allowed her to achieve complete
physical satisfaction with them alone. Created in body and mind to be
a king's mistress, she disproved the common idea that certain people
cannot succeed because they are living outside their proper century.
She had succeeded in being queen under the Republic by changing her
prince as frequently as did the people, and by forecasting in her per-
sonal choices, with extraordinary precision, the tastes of the sovereign
Parliament. She was the incarnation of the third Marianne. She liked
to straighten the ties at tribunes' throats, stroke stomachs replete w|jh
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